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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
Tie Two Witnesses. 


Under this caption, we have ascertained the origin of these, the 
Martyrs for Jesus—*'the remainder of the Woman’s Seed,’’ and 
“the Barth’’—che Democratic Champions of Liberty. We shall 
now present our readers, in somewhat of adesultory manner, with 
a few items illustrative of their subsequent fortunes. ‘The pro- 
phecy says, andl if any one attempt to injure them, fire issues from 
thetr mouth and devours their adversaries: and if any one should 
attempt to injure them, in like manner must he be slain; and 
which, according to the ‘literal rendering,” imports that “if any 
opposed to truth attempt to injure them they shall destroy their 
adversaries in war; and if any attempt to injure them, they shall 
be slain by weapons |ikehis own.”—This is the text for the pres- 
ent, and here follow a tew things by way of illustration. 

[nthe year 313, in ts month of March, and about five months 
' after the conquests of {taly, Constantine and Licinius, his pagan 
associate in the purp!», published a decree commonly known as 
the Edict of Mifan, wiich restored peace to the Christians under 
“the tenth persecution.” In this document they made a solemn 
and authentic declaratio of their sentiments; and after the death 
| of their Eastern Rival, 1) vr 1s received as a general and fundament- 
al law of the Roman Wo! 

The Edict of Milan 
| and religious rights of 
deprived. It was enac 
which had been con. 
without dispute, delay 
cation to any purcha 
_ from the Imperial Tr: 
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_ Christians, and to all o 
individual thought prop 
mind, and which he miy 
But the conduct of Li: 
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of provincial synods was 


sided for the restitution of all the civil 
‘i the Christians nad been so unjustly 
iat the places of worship, and lands, 
|, should be restored to the church, 
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ted afree and absolute power to the 

’ following the religion which each 
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on betrayed the reluctance with 

se regulations. The convocation 
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With the sole dominion o! {\.c !toman World, he immediately, by 
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circular letters, exhorted all his subjects to imitate without dela 
oe example of their Sovereign, and to embrace the Catholic Re. 
igion. 

But with the knowledge of this superstition Constantine him. 
self imbibed the maxins of persecution; and the Sects, which dis. 
sented from the Catholic Church, were afflicted, distressed, ang 
injured by the triumph of “Christianity.” Constantine easily be. 
lieved that the Heretics, who presumed to dispute his Opinions, or 
to oppose Ais commands, were guilty of the most absurd and crim. 
inal obstinacy; and thata seasonable application of moderate severi. 
ties might save those unhappy men fiom the danger of aneverlastip 
condemnation. ‘This has.been the principle upon which the Mar 
of Sin, and all actuated by his spirit, have acted to the presen, 
time. Not amoment was lost in excluding the ministers and teach. 
ers of the separated congregations from any share of the rewards 
and immunities, w hich the emperor had lavished on the Orthodox 
Clergy. Hence, the gon of the East was immediately fol- 
lowed by an Ediet, whitch announced their total destruction, Af. 
ter a preamble filled with passion and reproach, Constantine abso- 
lutely prohibited the assemblies of the heretics, and confiscates 
their public property tothe use either of the revenue or of the 
Catholic Church. ‘The spirit of zeal and bigotry, however had 
not entirely corrupted his mind, so that before he condemned the 
Sectarians, he resolved to make accurate inquiry into the nature 
of their religious principles. ‘To this work he appointed a civil 
magistrate; from whose repert he was soon convinced, that be 
had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith, and the exemplery 
morals of the Novatians; who had dissented from the church in 
some articles of discipline; by a paiticular edict, thererefore, he 
exempted them from the general penalties of the law. 

By an edict of Constantius, a son and successor of the tyrant 
Constantine, the Novatians, who were anti- Arian as well as antl 
Catholic, were deprived of the rights and immunities of Chuls- 
tians. ‘Their offence was, that they assented to that side of the 
controversy on that most stupid of aj] disputes—the Homoouston 
and the Homotousion argument—which was oppesed to the opir 
ions of the Emperors and his Arian satellites. The execution! 
this unjust law was committed to Macedonius, the patriarch cf 
Constantinople; the civil and military powers were dirccted t 
obey his commands; and the cruelties exercised by this sem: 
Avian tyrant in suppport of Homoiousion, exceeded the commis 
sion, and disgraced the reign of Constantius. He ascertained 
that a large district of Paphlagonia was almost entirely inhabited 
by the Novatians. Accordingly he resolved ¢ ither to covert or extlt: 
pate them; and’ as he distrusted, on this occasion, the efficacy of ani 
ecclesestical mission, he commanded a body of four thousand legion: 
aries to march against them, and to reduce them under his _— 
al dcminion. This was, in the language of the prophecy, 27 * 
tempt to injure the Witnesses; but the Democrats attached to the 
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Novatian cause, animated by despair and fury, boldly encountered 
the invaders of their country; and though many of the Paphlago- 
nians were Slain, the Roman legions were vanquished by an ir- 

lar multitude, armed only with scythes and axes; and except 
afew who escaped by an ignominious flight, four thousand sol- 
diers were left dead on the field of battle. This was slaying 
their injurious advesaries “in like manner as they designed to injure 
them. ‘This happened in A. D. 345. 

Whilethe scythes and axes of the Paphlagonians were dripping 
with the blood of the persecutors of their Novatian countrymen, 
the huge and weighty clubs of the Circumcellions were beating 
out the brains of the Imperial troops which Constans, the brother 
of Constantius has sent into Africa against the Donatists, under 
the command of two ecclesiastics. The severe execution of the 
laws of Constantine had excited a spirit of discontent and resise 
tence; the despotic efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity 
of the church, dissevered by Novatians and Donatists, exasperat- 
ed, rather than healed the breach; and the violence and corruption 
of the commissioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the Witness- 
es with a glaring contrast between the maxims of the Apostles 
and the conduct of their pretended successors. ‘The greatest cru- 
elties were inflicted upon the Donatists, which caused the Circum- 
cellions to attack the Imperial troops, whom they sometimes de- 
feated, and to spread consternation throughout the province. Pro- 
tessing to ‘restore the primitive equality of mankind and to reform 
the abuses of civil society,” they opened a secure asylum for 
slaves and debtors, who flocked in crowds to their standard. 
When they were not resisted, they usually contented themselvea 
with plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts 
of violence and murder. When taken prisoners, they died with- 
out amurmur, either by the sword, the axe, or by fire. Measures 
of retaliation were multiplied in rapid proportion, which aggravat- 
ed the horrors of the war, and excluded the hope of mutual for- 

iveness. In this manner was the war carried on between the 
itvesses and their persecutors for centuries in the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the Roman Empire. 

In after ages the seat of war between the Two Witnessess and 
the Beast, that is, of ‘the remainder of the Woman’s seed, who 
kept the commandments of God, and retained the testimony of 
Jesus Christ,” and ‘the Earth,” or Democracy—against the Pa- 
pal Tyranny; the seat of this remarkable contest, was a country 
of “rivers and fountains of waters,” known in history by the names 
of Languedoc, Provence, Savoy, Piedmont, Arragon, Navarre and 
the Tyrol. In moderna maps, Languedoc and Provence are in- 
corporated with France; Savoy and Piedmont with the Kingdoms 
of Sardinia; Arragon and Navarre with Spain; and the Tyrol with 
Austria. The ancient Languedoc comprehended the Departments 
of Uppes Loire, Ardeche, Lozere, Gard, Herault, Tarn, Aude, 
and Upper Garrone; and Provence comprises Lower Alps, 
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| Mouths of the Rhone and Van. These provinces of the Sou, .. F 
mn France are bounded by Savoy and Piedmont on the East ard oy. ,, FO 
° South-East and South by the Mediterranean Sea, and the aucip,, E_ 
it Kingdoms of Arragon and Navarre. As the prophecy declay. 9 
the Two witnesses “had power over’’ these countries, termed «+. : 
| waters” because of the multitude of “rivers and fountains” : 
Et contain. ‘The proyhecy also says, they were to be the seq; 
% war, for ‘the witnesses had power over the waters to turn they, 
Be blood.”—Alby, Careessone, Avignon, Beziens and Toulouse». 
capitols of Languedoc and Provence, which occupy a promis; 
position on the page of history, as the theatre of dreadful s}, 
ter in the wars of the Witnesses with the Papal Beast. 
Philip Augustus, “the Eldest Son of the Church,” ase, 
i the throne of France in 1180- By the year 1204 he had y)., 
ma many territories to the monarchy, but the provinces of the » 
of France remained still independent of hissway. They | 
if to the King of Arragon as their suzerain; and there existe): 
my. more congeniality of feelings and habits between the Spay. 
and Provengals, than betwixt the Provengals and the Fron 
Subsequent events, however, of the reign of Philip, destr 
the independence of the people of the South as wel] as their cu. 
nexion with the Aragonese, and extended the authority ot 
French monarch to the Mediterranean and Pyrensees. _ 
This country of the ‘'wo Witnesses hed ever been foremist: 
the path of civilization. In 1204 they were still so. They iy Fe 
surpassed the French of the north in refinement, enlightenien F 
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|) | and wealth, A thriving commerce was the chief source of thes 
i‘ ' advantages, joined with the municipal /ilerty they pre-eminent) 
; enjoyed. ‘The towns were governed by consuls, like thos 
Lt Italy; and being freed from either papal or imperial pretensi | 
ed were far more tranquil than the republics of that land. They. JR 
voted themselves to the cultivation of those intellectual emp 
ments, which wealth and leisure, peace and a fine climate, s\ 
t gest. In their valleys the muse of modern times had taken (iri 
; They were the first poets of modern tongues. Nor did the tr 
badours confine their strains to the celebration of heroic du 
the pleadings of love; they were moralists and satirists, 

4 dertook to lash as well as to amuse the age. The popu ¢! 
were the chief objeet of their alternate ridicule and resenimeni. 1 
exclaimed against the licencious jives of the clergy; and mie Fe 
- them on their rigid upholding of abstract dogmas, and thur a 
zz observance of moral ones. ‘The troubadours stood forth os 
2 asserters and avengers of common sense. ‘And thus,” says! 
- historian, ‘the earlieat of modern poets perhaps merit the ho 

| of being the first reformers.” 

a For centuries, these countries had afforded a retreat for * 
Ee Disciples of Christ and their republican connexions. ‘They 0 
only abjured the corrupt morals and absurd tenets of Romans" 
butabsolutely denied the authority of the Pope and of his priest! 
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But for a long time, “the Holy See” or the -eemed not 


© alive to the importance of thelr community ‘ope Inno- 
mont If who first perceived their dangerous | aud who 
| took certain steps forits destruction, fe fssu 3 against 
such princes as should favor them, and offersd th: he heretic 

ty whoever should subdue and s/ay him. ‘Vhe priv rd of the 


South of France was at that ‘ime Raymond Vi..‘) 1 of Tou- 
louse; and he at least tolerated the Albigenses, as tins: primitive 
reformers were called, aware of their moral purity «11 sincere de- 
gotion. The zeal of the Count to execute this bloody mandate 
being slow, the Pope’s legate excommunicated, and insulted him 
‘in his own court; which caused Peter of Caste!neau to fall under 
the dagger of a gentleman of the Count’s in a hostelry on the 
Rhone. 

Pope Innocent was infuriated on learning the assassination of 
his legate. He called on all the nobles of Fran:e, on its princes 
and its prelates, to join in the ho/y war, to assume the cross, as be- 
ing engaged against infidels. Spoil, wealth and honor in this 
world, together with certain salvation in the next, were now offer- 
«| at too cheap arate to be refused. Crowds of adventurers flock- 
ed to the standard; and a formidable army was assembled at 
Lyons in the Spring of 1209 under Almabrie, abbot of Citeanx. 
‘The Pope at the same time created a new ecclesiastical militia 
forthe destruction of heresy. ‘The order of St. Dominic, or ot 
the Friars Inquisitors, was instituted; and these infernal mission- 
aries were let loose in couples upon the hapless Languedoe, like 
blood-hounds, to scent their prey and then devour it. 

Raymond of Toulouse had neither the force, nor the courage to 
oppose so formidable an invasion. He, therefore, submitted to 
to the Pope’s Commander, the “‘Reverend”’ abbot of Citeaux, who 
ordered him to be publicly flogged in the church of Giles! The 
Count’s relative and feudatory, Raymond Roger, Viscount of Be- 
tiers and Careassone, “regions infected with the heresy of the 
Albigenses” came also to make submission. His ‘Reverence,’ 


eet... ge 5 
however, who was politic enough to accept that of the Count of 


Toulouse feared to lose all his prey. He refuse to receive the 
Viscount and plainly told him his only chance was to defend him- 
self to the utmost. He ecouragiously accepted thie advice. Hay- 


 ‘ngcollected the most faithful of his vassals, he abandoned the 
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open country and towns of lesser consequence to the Beast, and 
restricted his efforts to the defence of Biziers and of Carcassone. 
He shut himself up in the latter. The fury of the Crusaders first 
‘ell upon Beziers: they had scarcely sat down before the unfortu- 
fate town when a sally of the garrison was repulsed with such 
‘igor that the besiegers entered the town together with the rout- 


ed hosts of the citizens. Word of this unexpected success was 


ae brought to the reverend soldier of Citeaux, and his or- 
“ers were demanded as to how the innocent were to be distin- 
guished from the guilty, “Slay them all,” exclaimed the Legate 
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of the ‘Vicar of Christ,’ “the Lord will know his own.” 
entire population was in consequence put to the sword; neithe, 
women wor infant was spared. Upwards of 20,000 human be. 
ings perished in the massacre—“the sanguinary first fruits of 
modern persecution.” 

Careassone was next attacked and valiantly defended, At 
length, the Pope’s general grew weary of the seige, and offered 
the Visccunt a safe conduct, sanctioned by his own cath, ang 
that of the Barron of his army, to his camp that they might treat 
for peace. Rogers came with 300 of his followers to the Abbot 
tent.—“Faith,” said this military clergyman, “is not to he 
kept with those who have no faith;” and he ordered the Vjs. 
count and his friends to be putin chains. The inhabitants of 
Carcassone found means to fly; the Visccunt’s demesnes werg 
given to the Earl of Leicester, as well as his person, which soon 
after perished in prison, the victim of the perfidy of Anti-christ, 

This victory of the crusaders was followed up by executions at 
the stake and on the seaffold. The friars of the Inquisiticn were the 
agents in this work of death. A general revolt against the Kast wag 
the consequence, in which the people of Toulcuse joined. The amy 
ofthe Witnesses was headed by the Kingof Arragon. who had ad. 
vised the Viscount his nephew to trust himself to the Abbot, and to 
him in consequence, fell the duty of taking vengeance. But the cress, 
the standard of the papal Beast—the profaned cross—was sii\| 
successful. ‘The Provingals were routed and the King of Aragon 
slain. De Montford, Earl of Leicester, took poss: ssicn of all 
the provinces of his rival. even the town of Toulcuse; and an as. 
sembly of the clergy sanctioned the usurpation. Violence and 
persecution marked his rule; he sought to destroy the Provingal 
population by the sword or the stake. In 1217 the Toulousians 
again revolted, and De Montford was slain, an event considered 
by the clergy as a martyrdom of high degree; his son, unable to 
cope with the Provengals fled to Paris. and added his claims to 
the country to Louis VIII of France; who in the spring of 1226, 
headed a formidable crusade against the Albigenses. ‘I'wenty 
thousand crusaders fell under the walls of Avignon. The Avig- 
nonias at length submitted, and all Languedce followed their ex- 
ample. The conqueror, however, suddenly expired of an epidem- 
ic contracted in the south. Raymon VII again appeared in the 
field, and cotinued the struggle against the king’s Lieutenant, 
but being threatened with another papal crusade, things were 
composed. and the wars against the Albigenses as a distinct peo 
ple expired. 

In 1254, the democracy showed themselves again under the 
style of the Pastoureaux. They adopted the popular tone of 
hatred to the clergy, and distaste of theircreed and yoke, “which 
has ever existed,” says the historian, “a smouldering fir, 
always quenched with blood, at Jeast in France, though never to 
utter distinction. Whenever the people rose by insurrection & 
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enjoy the free utterance of their opiniona, these were fond to re- 
gemble the religious and political heresies of te unfortunate Albi- 

nses.’—The Pastoureaux, were extermiiited, and tveir chief 
slain as he was preaching publicly in the capital. 

The Holy Spirit saye, “these,” the Witnesses, “aiv> rower to 
shut heaven, So that no rain shall be showered down /2 the daye 
of their prophecy, they have power over the witers ty tu-a them to 
ilood, and to smite the earth as often as they will wil every Ca 
jamity”’ Under the reign of Philip the Fair, who ascended the 
throne in 1235 and died in 1341, an historiin of the French Mon- 
arcy observes—“‘it is here melancholy to reflect, tiat the cruel 
and sanguinary spirit of barbarism which tho natural p,ogress of 
civilization had been softening from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, should during the latter period have been re-vwakened 
by the agency of two principals most averse from violence or 
blood—these are religion and law. ‘The Church, by its pergecu- 
tions and burnings of the Albigenses and other heretics—lawyere, 
by their adopting the torture and other legal customs of the Tn- 
qisition, as well as their blind servilities to r»yal power, accus- 
tomed the people tosee blood shed juridically for tritling or for no 
causes. ‘I'he great, for the same reason, came to have a less re- 
spect for human life. The three following centuries, (from 1300 
of 1600) of blind law and religious bigotry surpass the times of 
Brunchant or Domitian in bloodshed and violence. Murders and 
assassinations, hitherto rare, begin to thicken on us, and the pa- 
ges of history become for along period disgustingly smeared 
with blood.”—This testimony sufficiently establishes the veraci- 
ty of the prophecy. 

In the thirteenth century the Democratic spirit entered upon a 
formidable and sanguinary struggle against the Kings, Priests, and 
Aristocracy, especially of France and England, though more so 
in the former. ‘Nor,” says the historian, ‘did the hostility 
which arose out of this mutual antipathy cease to waste France, 
and to influence its character and destinies. till it at length ex- 
ete in the tremendous phenomena of The Revolution.—The 

aquerie of 1350; the Assembly of the States of 1483; the Hugue- 
nots of 1561, and their subsequent religious wars; The Froude of 
1648 contemporary with the Republican insurrection in England, 
which gained the ascendency under Oliver Cromwell; the 
States General of 1789; the Legislative Assembly of 1791; the 
Jacobins of 1792, with their contemporary insurrections; and the 
Parisian revolt of 1830 —are the interesting chapters of the history 
of the Democratic Witnesses, in its sanguinary conflics with the 
ferocious beast in the Broad way, in Platea of the Great City. It 
is impossible for me to elaborate the history of these events in 
detail; I must, therefore, recommend the reader to peruse the 
Ty of France, by Eyre Evans Crowe, Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 

ition. 

No earthly throne was ever stained with more crime than the 
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Papal, ne judgment seats gave more iniquitous vecdicts, no philp. 
sopher and logician united ever uttered dogmata more absy;j 
It. pleaded the same prescriptive rights to rule the thoughts 9; 
men that Kings put forth to rule their actions; and both were 4). 
lowed by man’s ignorance or inertness as long as such prete; 


sions galled him not. Hence the cruelties of the Pontifies— 


Kingly Monsters had the salutary effect of rousing the Demoeray. 
ic Principles into activity. ‘In Mayes,” says the historian, 
“were spirits found to call this authority into question. Aroyp) 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean especially, traditions |; 
the greater freedom of the Primitive church were preserved, |; 
Spain we found the doctrine of the real presence denied almost as 
soon asit was promulgated. In Provence a sect existed for cey 
turies unnoticed, who held tenets anterior and opposed to thos 
of Rome. We have seen the creed of the unfortunate Albigense, 
extinguished in blood; England had its Lollards; the highe 
classes of society, when they flung off their respect for Row 
sunk into Atheism and unbelif; for the accusations against |) 
Templars cannot be considered as totally devoid of foundatioy, 
and it is recorded that Italy, uniting congenial extremes, produ- 
ed frequent instances of unbelief in high places, even in the y 
chair of St. Peter, by the side of a bigotted and credulous fait), 
which itis trite, but not unjust to call idolatry.” 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century France was the cou 
try most in advance with respect to views of reform. ‘Though tie 
fate of the Albigenses warned men from absolute schism, still ai 
classes showed distrust and enmity towards Rome. ‘The com- 
mons or democracy, remonstrated against the Pope’s usurpations; 
the nobles joined in the sentiment; and the monarch, instead ©! 
dreading excommunication, was never more in favor with the de- 
mocracy than in waring against the papal power. Louis All 
had a medal struck to perpetuate his own and the nations abhor 
rence of papal bad faith. Its circumscription was, Perdam Baby. 
lonis Nomen ‘I will destroy the very name of Babylon.” [t serv. 
ed asa motto afterwards for Luther, who thus borrowed his ana- 
thema against Rome from ¢*the Most Christian King.” 

In 1545, the time was fast approaching when the 1260 years oi 
the testimony of the Witnesses was about to be accomplished— 
a tmme when war in ail its horrors was to wage against them Wo 
extermination. The reign of Francis the first was at this period 
stained with the blood of a whole province, wantonly and unjust: 
ly spilled. Great as had been the slaughter, the Albigenses, 
those primitive reformers of the thirteenth century, were not 2! 
extinct. Under the name of Vaudois they still subsisted from 
that day chfefly in the provinces eastward of the Rhone, where 
the persecution had been tittle felt. Forgotten by the Inquisitors 
of the Papacy, that simple people had preserved in their remote 
valleys their original hatred of Rome, and denial of its most ab- 
surd doctrines. They now learned with delight, that a lary: 
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sortion of Europe had awakened to opinions somewhat similar. 
Parel visited them from Geneva: they conceded, in deference to 
his preaching, whatever little differences existed between their 
primitive belief and the modern ideas of reform, and thus became 
united to the great body of Protestantism! 

The concession of these littie differences is termed in the prophecy 
inishing their testimony;’ they gave up the peculiarities of their 
“primitime belief” for the new fangled opinions of Protestantism. 
(‘nfortunate Vaudois! This relinquisment of “the commandments 


{ God and the testimony of Jesus Christ” was the precursor of 


your destruction. You joined hands with a grand section of the 
Apostacy and ruin was your reward! 
“This communication and religious alliance with foreigners,” 
says history, ‘awakened the zeal of the parliament of Aix, the 
apital of Prevence. That tribunal in consequence condemned 
their leaders to be burned, the population to be banished, and the 
sown of Merindol, their principal hold t Bedestroyed. The or- 
der, however, was delayed for five years: when Francis, at the 
instigation of a priestly bigot, commanded its execution. The 
varliament of Aix ordered the Baron d’Oppede, its president, to 
mareh the troops against them. Accordingly they advanced to 
the banks of the Durance; the villages were every where set on 
fire, and the fiying population massacred. Merindol was destroy- 
ed. Cabrieres made some resistance; but those who combatted 
ind those who yielded met with the same inexorable fate. Afs 
ter the conquest the captives were murdered. ‘The Barons 
'Oppede and dela Garde varied the monotony of their hor- 
ridtask by strangling some and shutting up others ta barns, which 
were set fire to and burned. Women were not more spared than 
men. With forks and halberds all were thrust back into the 
lames who attempted to escape. Three hundred were hanged, 
ind about twice that number spared to man the galleys. How 
Toei jus is the Papal Beast! In the midst of judgment God re- 
members mercy; he gave them five years for flight, by interrupt- 
ing the execution of the decree: but how many availed themselves 
itwe know not. 
rom this time the opinions of the German and Swiss reformers 
yan to be openly avowed in France and the war which destroy- 
‘the unfortunate Vaudois afterwards waged with destructive 
y atintervals between the Calvinists of France and their papal 
rersaries, ‘The French Calvinists are the Huguenots of histo- 
'y. The result of this war, and the fate of the. Huguenots as a 
political body is plainly set forth in the prophecy— —‘“‘the savage 
rast which ascends out of the abyss shall make war upon them, and 
hall conquer them, and slay them.” 
_ By the year 1558, Protestantism had taken root in France and 
‘umbered among its proselites, princes, nobles, and other courtly 
personages, the most powerful men of the kingdom. At that time 
the gov ernment was in distress, and in order to avert the wrath of 
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manifested in the success of the enemy with whem 


_ was at war, the King ordained public processions in Paris. Th, 


Protestanis derided this mcde of propitiating the Deity; and ag i; 
to provoke comparisor, cel: brated their own simple rights mor 
openly. Four hundred of them assembled to celebrate the com. 
munion, ard to hear one of their noted preachers. Crowds of Py. 
risians, of the old faith, were attracted; which, stimulated by pa. 
pal zeal, at length menaced, and besieged them. A battle with 
the mob ensued; though at first deteated, the populace ra)jic4 
again, and aided by a police force tock the unfortunate scctaries 
prison. The Cardinal of Loraine wanted to burn them all, by; 
the Parliament oppesed him and tcok the trial of the prisoners 
into their own hands. The papal pressure from without was to 
strong; according it condemned five to be burned in the Place ¢& 
Greve; and set the rest at liberty. 

Protestantism, and incorporation of Calvinism, liberty, ani 
lust, now assumed high olitical importance. The King of N;. 
varre, his brether the Prince of Conde, Dandelot the French cel. 
nel general of infantry, Admiral Coligny, &c. embraced Huguerc:. 
ism, and became the military chiefs of the powerful party. Jea). 
ousy of the Duke of Guise, and of the Cardinal of Loraine and no 
an affection for the purity of the Christian morality, was thei; 
predominant feeling. Coligny and Dandelot communicating thei: 
domestic grievances to the Bourbons, the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde stired the dormant passions of those princes, 
and imparted to them their own restless and ambitious spirit, 
They consulted how they might best humble the Guises, and 
diepossess them of power. They resolved, therefore, to place 
themselves at the head ofa Religious Faction hostile to the court. 
“This,” says the historian, ‘‘was unfortunate for France. The 
cause of civil liberty had been betrayed and Jost in the reign of 
Charles V. and VI. by the princes of the blood, who put them: 
selves at the head of the popular parties, and confounded the in- 
terests of the peo; le with their own. Now (from 1559) religious 
freedom was doomed to perish in the same manner. Instead of be- 
ing allowed to make gradual pregress in the public mind til] it 
had assumed force to command respect and conquer intolerance, 
it was prematurely excited to revolt by the intreagues of dicon- 
tented princes. A CONSPIRACY AGAINST ROYALTY BECAME THE 
FIRST ACT OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

Here let us pause for one moment. French Calvinism, Hugue: 
notism, and Protestantism in France are identical; they are differ 
ent terms expressive of the same thing. They are synonimous 4- 
so with the Two Witnesses; because the Vaudois, or “remainder 
of the Woman’s Seed,” having surrendered their primitive pect 
liarities, became incorporated in the Calvinistic Sect, though 1 
common with the Huguenots or French Democrats they stil] retalt- 
ed their anti-papal and anti-regal principles. The Huguenots of 
France then, embodied in their community the attributes of tbe 
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Circumcellions and the Donatists, &c. so far asa hatred of Papal,. 
Kingly, Priestly and Aristocratic characteristics were involved; 
while they diff-red from them in this, that the spiritual Novatians, 
Donatists, Albigenses, and Vaudois, believed the gospel and kept 
the commandments of God; while they, the valiant thaguenots, 
helieved the instilutes of John Culvin, and obeyed his laws. "This 
state of th ngs is expressed in the prophecy asthe ending or finish- 
ing of their testimony. ' . : 

The religious wars which were waged in France in 1561-"63; 
1567-70; 1621-22, and 1625-23; were so many campaigns of 
along period of hostility between the Ferocious Beast of the Sea 
andthe Witnesses. ‘The former, as the prophecy declared, would 
be the case, was triumphant. ‘The Beast not only soaked the 
earth with their blood in fair and open combat, but by treachery 
in time of peace, slew them by ten thonsands ata blow! In 1562 
an edict of toleration wags decreed in favor of the Huguenots, who, 
by its provisions, were allowed to assemble outside the walls of 
towns. At Vassey they were massacred in the execise of their 
privilege, The King of Navarre excused the massacre, upon 
which Beza observed, “that the Protestants, if they sould not de- 
fend themselves, had, at least the strength to endure; and that re- 
ligious liberty was an anvil which had worn out many hammers.” 
At the conclusion of the second war a treaty was concluded, 
which granted amnesty and liberty of conscience to the Piotes- 
tants; their worship was allowed in all towns held by them dur- 
ing the war; and they were allowed to preserve and garrison four 
strong cities. Upon this treaty of 1570 they reposed in fancied 
security; but on the eve of Bartholomew’s Day, 15,000 of their 
_ tumber fell unresistingly by the weapons of their Papal enemies. 

The joy of the Pope and of the King of Spain knew no bounds, 
| The supreme pontiff went in state t» his Cathedral and returned 

public thanks to heaven for this signa! mercy. 

Henri Quatre, the best monarch that ever sat on the throne of 
France, and far from perfection at that, was thecelebrated Henry, 
King of Navarre, who had valiantly led the Huguenots against 
the forces of the Beast. When he became Kiug of France, he 

| determined to satisfy the just desires of his protestant friends. 

Accordingly he assembled their deputies at Nantes and acting on 
their advice, drew up and issued the famous Edict of Nantes in 

1593; which secured them equal rights and privileges with the pa- 

pists. In 1621, these privileges were menaced; the Huguenots be- 

came indignant and alarmed. They summoned a gvneral assembly 
of reform at Rochelle; they divided the Protestant .regions of 

France into circles, uniting again these in a general government, 

and established the rules by which this government was to raise 
_ toopsand taxes, to wage war, and exercise independent jurisdic- 
tion; in short, they established an tmperium en tmperis or a ree 
public in the heart of the French Monarchy. This manifestation 
of their republicanism roused the court to crush them, and again 
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plunge the country in war. By this war their enemies gaing, 
one point, namely, that they should no more have a lay assem)), 
In 1628, Rochelle, the capital of their confederacy fell before y), 
arms of Cardinal Richlieu. Thus far “the Beast had made w,, 
upon them and overcome them,” butas yet, he had not slain the, 
ey still enjoyed liberty of public worship and freedom of j¢)). 
ous opinion; it remained for Louis XIV to put them to deay) 
n 1685, the period of their martyrdom arrived. Louis appoiny, 
emissaries and missionaries, charged with ample sums and pro. 
ises of favor to convert them. Ample lists of converts were yp. 
turned. But the mode was found expensive; and severity wo, 
suggested as a cheaper and more expedicious method. [t was 
tried. The Protestants were excluded from public office, ap: 
divers communities. Their children were allowed to reg 
at seven years old, and was easily enticed to do so, the penalties 
against relapse being severe. ‘These first measures occasion¢: 
considerable emigration to foreign countries. This being foun: 
prejudicial to the State, the pain of death was enacted against thos 
attempting to emigrate and all sales of property made by the ex. 
iles were declared void. Their churehes were next demolislic< 
It was proposed, at the same time, to have public debates betwee; 
the Protestant and Catholic clergy in order to convince them; bu 
the Governor of Montpelier wrote back to court that the Catholics 
were two ignorant, and quite unable to dispute or convert. ‘They 
asked for a supply of dragoons as more efficient; and these lices- 
tious soldiers, quartered on the Protestants all through the Soutt, 
devoured and plundered their substance; took away their childre: 
tosave them from being heretics; hunted the clergy like will 
beasts, and destroyed upwards of 700 places of worship, As 
Languedoc threatened to revolt under these oppressions, fres! 
treaties and fresh edicts were poured in upon them.—'The pena 
laws were precisely the same as those the English Protestants 10. 
fiicted upon the Irish Catholics. A day was appointed for th 
conversion of all the Huguenote of such a district, the dragoons 
taking possession on that day. The refractory were hanged, ai 
their chiefs broken onthe wheel. ‘These military proselytings 
were called the Dragonades. 
At length the religious tolerance granted by Henry IV. # 
Nantes, was revoked. This ordinance of revocation forbade «. 
assemblies or exercise of the reformed religion, banished all the: 
ecelesiasties from the kingdom in fifteen days; compelled \: 
sprinkling of all infants in the Roman Church; and condemneé \) 
the galleys all except the pastors who should attempt to expatr 
ate themselves. In 1686, a protestant pastor, French or foreig", 
was punished with death if taken. Men who assisted or harbor. 
ed them were,to be sent to the galleys; women to be shaved er 
confined: 5500 livres reward were set upon each of their heacs 
Death was the penalty for a protestant taken in an assembly « 
act of public worship. All these details are from Catholic wnt" 
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justly touched with horror at their enormity. “Twenty of th 
religionists were put to death at this time,” say the memoirs of 
Noailles. ‘The fugitives who assembied on the mountains were 
pursued, A premium was offered to each parish that would give 
up twelve; and three or four pistoles to each soldier that brought 
in one. Battues were made through the country by the troops, 
ust in the manner of chasing wild beasts.” 

Thus was the Witnesses depried of political and religious life 
—thus were they slain by the Beast in the Broad Way of the Great 
City in 1685.—15,000 families emigrated from France at this 
time, in despite of the sanguinary prohibition. They were the 
most industrious part of the population, proved by the circum- 
stance of their thriving in every land that reccived them, and en- 
riching it a6 the price of their welcome. England received an im- 
mense number principally silk manufacturers; and the north of 
Germany profited by the same act of expatriation. 

Thus died the Witnessesin France; in our next we shall seé 
them rise again, and strike terror into all that behold them. 


EDITOR, 





THE PREPARATION, 


Before we proceed to donsider in what the preparation of the 
Messiah’s Queen doth consist, we shall offer a few remarks upon 
the necessity thereof. We assuine, then, if indeed a thing so 
palpable may be styled an assumption, that itis as necessary to 
‘make ready e« people prepared for the Lord” at his second, as it 
was at his first, appearing among the Jews. We have already 
observed that there exists no sect, or distinct community of dis- 
ciples, who are prepared to receive him, and for this -reason, 
namely, because there is no such class, except as a dispersion, 
who are looking for him; and the Apostle defines the persons to 
whose deliverance he will come in these words—“Uhrist will to 
them who look for him appear a second time, without a sin-offer- 
ing, in order to salvation,” to wit, by a transformation, or a resur- 
rection from the dead. Now the proof that professors of Christi- 
anity are not looking for him is to be found in their wa/k and con- 
versation in the world. Do you find the rich among them, hum- 
ble in mind, putting no trust in uncertain and deceitful riches, do- 
ing good to the poor of the fiock of Christ, rich in lovely works, 
prompt to distribute, communicative;—are they conspicuous for 
the denying of themselves ungodliness and worldly lusts; for liv- 
ing soberly, righteously, godiy in this present ages are they pecu- 
liar as a people, and is this peculiarity so marked as to distinguish 


them from the world; pre they observent to hate even the garment 
spotted by the flesh;—is their conversation in heaven, or do they 
waste their honra in talking about trade. dollarg, ralitient an 4 
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patty squabbles and the fooleries of life; does their discourse be. 
speak their heads full ard their hearts absorbed in the fadip, 
plantasias of the passing ayre:—are these their characteristics? |; 
they be, then assuredly Messiah will come to their exclusion {rom 
the marriage supperet the Lamb Such professors, be they who 
they may, and distinguished by what name you please in the re. 
ligious world,—reformers or anti-reformers, immersed or re-im. 
mersed,—their light,if ever they had any, has gone out, their ojJ 
is expended, they are not prepared. 

I nave often thought, that “the last days” were a remarkable 
illustration of “the latter days;” for, in reflecting upon the state 
of the Jewish nation at the time ot John’s proclamation, I sce 
a very close resemblance to the things of these important limes, 
The Jews were constituted a people of God at Sinai; He gaye 
them the law; they apostatized; God reclaimed them; a spuri- 
ous race of clergyinen arose among them, pretending, without 
authority from God, to teach them; these inculcated their own 
traditrons, by which they nullified his law; they corrupted the 
faith and practice of God’s people, and to such an extent, that 
at the proclamation of ‘the Voice in the Wilderness,’ there was 
none righteous, no, not one. ‘here was none that understood; 
there was none that sought after God. They were al! gone 
out of the way; they were together become unprofitable. There 
was none that did good; there were not not so much as one. 
Their throat was an open sepulchre: with their tongues they 
had used deceit; the poison of asps was under their lips: their 
mouth was full of cursing and bitterness. Their feet was 
swift to shed blood. Destruction and misery lurked in their 
paths: but the path of peace they had notknuwn. There was 
no fear of God betore their eyes.”"—This was certainly a mis: 
erable state of society, and shows that “the people of God”’ had 
degenerated to baseness in the extreme. 

ere such a people ready to receive the Lord at his manifesta- 
tion without a preparation? We answer, as unprepared as were 
“the people of God” of the Anti-papal countries before the ascen- 
sion of the Witnesses. Not being prepared, the next question 
presented is, what was the kind of preparation required? The 
reply to this is found in the following passages:—Gabriel said to 
Zacharias concerning John, ‘Many of the sonsof Israel he shal 
bring back to the Lord their God. Moreover he shall go betore 
them in the spirit and power of Elijah, to reconcile fathers to 
their children, and by the wisdom of the righteous to render 
the disobedient a people prepared for the Lord.” And John’s 
father said, “your child, shall be called a prophet of the Most 
High; for you shall go before the Lord to prepare his way, by 
giving the knowledge of salvation to his people in the remission 
of their sins, through the tender compassion of our God, who 
has cause a light to spring from on high to visit us, to enlight- 
en those who abide in darkness and in the shades of death, to 
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direct our feet into the way of peace.”—Hence it appears, that 
to prepare a people for the Lord was first, to bring them back 

to primitive institutions; secondly, to make them obedient; and 

thirdly, to give them the knowledge ofsalvationg in the remis- 

sion of their sins: added to which, they were taught to believe 

in him who was at hand, and therefore, to look earnestly for 

the Christ's appearing:—Acts xix: 4. The concentration of 
these particulars in one person constituted him a prepared dis- 

ciple—an Israelite indeed—one of the people of the Lord. 

Another thing worthy of note in connexion with the prepara- 
tion for Messiah’s coming 1s this, that the call on the Jews to 
prepare consisted in the proclamation of reform and be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins; a proclamation which Luke 
styles, “The Baptism of reformation for the Remission of 
sins.’ 

Again, my reader, consider to whem this proclamation of 
Baptism for the remission of sins was made. It was not made 
to idolaters or sinners of the Gentiles; but to “the people of 
God;” to a people, who had “the representation of knowledge 
and of truth in the law,” and entrusted with the oracles of God; 
to Israelites, “whose are the adoption, and the glory, and the 
Institutions, and the giving of the law, and the rites of services, 
and the promises;” it was to such a people, that John preach- 
ed Baptism for the Remission of Sins, and those of them who 
rejected it, are declared, though the people of God, to have re- 
jected his counsel against themselves. 

From “the last days” of the Old Institution let us turn to 
“the latter days” of the time of the Gentiles in connexion with 
the New. Untila few years the Gospel proclaimed by the 
Apostles of Messiah has been little kuown or believed, and 
therefore but seldom obeyed, since the finishing of the testimo- 
ny and death of the Two Witnesses in 1685. Spurious Chris- 
tians have abounded since then, but Disciples of a genuine 
stamp have been both sparce and straggling. The commonal- 
ity of professors, like their Jewish prototypes, have credited and 
adopted a system of will worship, inculcated by an upstart 
clergy, claiming to be the Ambassadors of Jesus Christ, whose 
word describes them as wolves for their rapacity, the preach 
ers of another gospel, ministers of Satan transformed into An- 
gels of light. These have assumed to themselves the »:ank of 
spiritual guides, whuse pretended functions are to direct them 
in the road to eternal happiness;—a road they neither travel 
themselves, nor can they describe it to others. While we say 
this, we admit that there are among them persons of estimable 
parts, who rise superior to the system which sustains their 
order; but these are the exceptions and not the rule: they are 
the Nicodemuses and the Arimathean Josephs of a corrupt and 
pharisaic priesthood. 

It has been imagined that all sects, names, and denomina 
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tions of professor: of Christianity are in the aggregate “;}, 
Temple of God;” because Paul predicted, that ‘lhe Man 4, 
WM Was to be in the temple, openly exhibiting bimself that |, 
=a god: and therefore, that there are “Christians among 1), 
; sects’ —even among the Romanists, and that they are all Gou’. 
) vi peorte, butin Babylon. Now, if we grant, that the Harlot ap, 
4 er daughters, or professors of Christianity in general, are the 
yO people of God, we van only concede that they are. so in th¢ 
ea same degree that the Jews were at the first coming of Messyq; 
' 
: 
7 
; 










he and that what Paul said of them is equally applicable to seety. 
og rian professors, namely, that “they are all gone out of the way. 
there is none that does good; with their tongues they use ¢ 
ceit; their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness; their feet ay 
swift to shed blood. Distruetion and misery lurk in their paths 
4 but the path of peace they do not know. There is no (¢ 
| uine) tear of God before their eyes.” The illustrations ot 
4 are abounding in every “Christian country;” witness the hiy- 
3 pocrasy, decit, proscriptiveness, manslaying, destruction, m) 
a ery, and ignorance of these “people of Ged” in Scotland, | 
nS land, England, the Papal and Anti-papal countries cf Coun. 
nental Europe, Canada, and the whole Western Hemisplher 
from Canada to Cape Horn.—“Christians!” Yes, they hay 
the name; but then, such Christians! “The people of God” 
this sense’they may be; but what apostates from the Lord thei: 
God, what unreconciled children of their fathers, what a i- 
bedient people, and how ignorant are they of salvation in 
remisssion of sins! Truly they are, if a people of God, th 
very anti-types of the pecple of God who slew the preophe! 
fi who put to shame and ignomy the Son of God, and who putt 
death the Apostles and servants of God. 
Pe The Institution out of whichall sects have proximately 
¥ remotely arisen was undoubtedly the New, primarily establish 
| a by Jesus and his Aposties: to say nothing of the minor sects belo 
4 A. D. 250, which have all vanished away, “the Roman Cathv- 
ie: lic Church” was the first great sect or faction in the King. 
a of Heaven. All its members believed the gospel and had be 
» immersed unto the death of Christ for the remission of sins 
Bee For this reason they might be termed with propriety “TT! 
Temple of God;” for though the Novatians, Donatists, Kc. 
. jected christians of the Catholic communion from their fellow- 
ship, it was not because they had not believed the gospel anc 
i been baptized, but because (hey did notkeep the lawof Christ 
, *. while they believed the truth, they practiced every abomine- 
ay tion. 
, : Now in this apartment of the Temple of God—in the mids: 
: and at the head of this faction of the Kingdom—*“Constantin 
: the Great,” the Semi-Pagan, son-murdering Emperor of th: 
My Roman World “placed himself,” and “openly exhibited him- 
self, thathe was a god,” or Spiritual Ruler, as well as a tem- 
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poral one. His usurpation was lee ifam: \ized by the Catholic 
sect, which acknowled him as the Visib!» Head of the Church, 
«the Bishop of Bishops,” for twenty-seven yours before he was 


immersed for the remission of si: »» Chaplaim Bishop, | 


Busebius of Nicomedia! This uv. (1, imperial Bishop, 
Constantine preached in the Catholic assemblies, and “exalted 
himself” into a judge of controversies between the citizens of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

In process of time, the Catholic Faction split into the Roman 
Catholic, and the Greek Catholic, sects. ‘The Bishop of the 
Catholic Church in the city of Rome finding the emperors too 
weak to retain their episcopal jurisdiction over the countries 
f Europe, usurped for themselves their power and authority 
ver the West, and so became the successors of the Man ot 
Sia with all his attributes, spiritual and temporal. ‘The usur- 
pation of the Bishops of Rome, like that of their predecessors, 
Constantine was at length jegitimatized by the clergy, kings, 
ind people of the Kuropean section of the Empire; and their 
Vicegerency, Episcopal Universality, and ‘Temporal Lordship 

sin the general acquiesced in. They became the Head of 
the Roman Catholie Faction, which is the faction of a faction of 
the Kingdom of Christ. There is this shade of difference be- 
tween Constantine and the Bishops of Rome;—Constantine 
placed himself in the Temple of God; while the latter placed 
himself as a god in a sect of the Kingdom; nevertheless, by 

‘cession the Popes may be said to have placed themselves in 

Temple likewise. 

Atter the lapse of some centuries, the Roman Catholic Fac- 
tion was subdivided into two sects, by the great Lutheran in- 
irrection against the Pope, which originated the second horn 
‘the Bihorned Beast, namely, Protestantism; which is the 
iird great faction in descent of the Kingdom of Heaven. It 

born of faction, and has in turn given birth to a multiplici- 

| destructive’sects”—a whole progeny of factions which are 
nfemporary with these “latter days;’” and all claiming to he 
“Christians” or the people of God.”—well, they shall have it 
80, with this abatement, that‘they are the people of God about 
13 much as [am a Roman, beeause Britannia, my native isle 
wasin the fourth century of the Christian era, a province of 

‘Roman Empire! 

_ These “people of God in Babylon,” then, are the essentially 
‘actions, members of the innumerable factions of the third 
grand faction of the Kingdom of Heaven. Distilled and redis- 
tilled, and distilled again and again, who will maintain that 
they still retain the nutrient properties of the good grain sown 
dy Jesus and his Apostles?) Whoever sips their golden cup 
vecomes drunken with the adulterations of its spiritual con- 
‘ents. He can, with a tranquil conscience, desport himself 
with all worldly lusts; he can set his affections upon earthly 
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things in peace, and, with the sanctimoniousness of a pharisee 
can present to God his bribes, while he serves with all his power 
Great Mammon, the Despot of the World.—Is he “expecting 
the blessed hope, namely, the appearing of the glory of the 

reat God, and ot our Saviour Jesus Christ?” Certainly not 
or “EVERY ONE WHO HAS THIS HOPE IN HIM, PURIFIES HIMSELp 
EVEN As He 1s puRE.” 

But for ourselves we donot look for the people of God among 
the unbaptized Constantines of the factions of the Kingdom: 
however accurately their descent may be traced. It is towards 
those who have “the form of Godliness” at least that we look 
for his peopie in the sense of Rev. xviii: 4—“Come out of ber 
O my people, that you may not be pa.takers with Babylon iy 
her =.ns, and that you may not partake of her plagues, for her 
sins are exalted to heaven, and her unrighteous actions ar 
come up in remebrance before God.” 

About the year 1545, as | have shown elsewhere, the gen. 
uine people of God were seduced into an alliance with the 
Protestant Faction of the Latin or Roman Church, and were 
thus led captive into Babylon: but “ifany one led them int 
captivity, he shall be led into captivily, such is the decree of 
their Lord. In 1685 they slept in the shades of death. In 
1790 they again stood upon their feet ready for action. Jn 
England, Ireland, Scotland and America the proclamation is 
announced to them, Come out of your captivity! To the im. 
merse ! professors of Christianity this voice is primatily addres. 
sed,—fi1 it is notorious, that the Paptists of these countries, 
the descendents of the Novatians, Donatists, albigenses, and 
Vaudois are in alliance with Protestantism, which is not 
Christianity, and are upholding. in theory and practice, protes- 
tant institutions, with the single exception of immersing adults 
In water, instead of sprinkling infants and adults with water, 
and even this exception is not general. 

The call to come out, then. I believe is address to the cap: 
tives in Babylon, and not to the Babylonians themselves, 
though, if they too will escape they are notexcluded. 7 he work 
to he done now is not so much “to convert the world” us to in 
induce the peopleof God to come out of Babylon, and to pre- 
“tt a people for the Lord to receive him at his appearing 

n accomplishing this grand and primary object there is ample 
scope for augmenting the Body of Christ by accession from the 
world; but the idea of the conversion ef the world by preaching 
unaided by miracles in these days of infidelity, as the great end 
of Christian enterprise is, to my mind at least, perfectly wtopian. 
One thousand ei ht hundred years are elapsed since the Day 


of Pentecost, and the World is farther from the belief of the 
true gospel, and still farther from its obedience than ever it was 
since the conclusion of the age of the Apostles. The world 
at large cannot be converted to Christ by virtue of any system 
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in operation; nothing but the appearing of Jesus from heaveu 
with the glory of the Great God can place peace. righteousness, 
and goodwill in the ascendant among the infatuated inhabitants 
of the earth. 

But how are “the people of God,” whether immersed or un- 
immersed, professors of Christianity, to come out of Babyon? 
If this question were put to me, | should reply by returning 
to primilive institutions; by becoming obedient; and by ob- 
taining the knowledge of salvation in the remission of sina. 
And, it may be asked, how is this to be done? To which I 
would reply, if you believe the gospel preached by the Apostles, 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins; observe the ‘‘all things” enjoined in relation to the New 
Institution in the apostolic writings; deny yourselves of all 
ungodlines3 and worldly lusts; live soberly, and righteously, 
and religiously in this age; looking for the appearing of Messi- 
ah. who is our hope and our life. Let the people of God do 
this, and they are a prepared people; let such a sect be fuund 
on earth, and it will be the subject of the rejoicings and exulta- 
tions of those, who give glory to the omnipo‘ent because the 
Lamb’s wife has prepared herself: and to whom it is given to 
be clothed in fine linen, pure and resplendent; which ts the 
righteous actions of the saints. This is the reformation I have 
sought, but in no one instance have I found it in community 
as yet; but my confidence is that it will appear as the con- 


summation of the present agitation in the religious world. 


EDITOR. 
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PSALM, LVI., L. M., 
A Song of the Suffering Messiah. 


Have pity on me, O my God, 
Have pity, for I refuge seek,— 
And shelter, in thy pinions shade, 
Till this distress be pass’d away! 


2 I call on God, who is most high, 
And who all things performs for me; 

3 From heav’n he’ll send. and also save; 
And put my murd’rous foes to shame. 


4 In th’ midst of lions is my life; 
*Monzhts them that breathe out fire I dwell;— 
*Moagst men, whose teeth are spears and darts, — 
Whose tongue is like a sword that’s sharp. 


5 Above the heav’ns thy self. O God,— 
Above the earth thy glory raise! 
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6 They for my steps prepare a net! 
My soul, alas, is sore depress’d! 








Ly . Before me they have digg;d a pit! } 

hoe But into it have fall’n themselves! 

4 7 My heant is firm, my heart is firm! 

Tee To thee I will give thanks and sing! 

ii 

HS 8 Awake my psalt’ry, harp, and sou!! 

Riis! I with the early dawn will wake. 

Hh 9 Among the people thee Ill praise! 

Ties And mongst the nations sing thy name! 

Be 10 Because thy mercy and thy truth 

ey Do reach unto the soaring clouds! 

i 11 Above the heav’ns exalt thy se If, 

ie Thy glory too, o’er all the earth! 

bi adel ’ 

ti Remarks. 

} 

# We are instructed by the first verse, that the subject ot t 

F a spiritual song is ina state of distress and suffering. H: su} 

if plicate the compassion of God, that he will be a refuge aud 

: pe shelter to him until the calamities by which he is overtaken 

rw passed away. If we recognize the truth, that the subject 

Be these sufferings": is a pophetic character—and that that suifere 

ie was no other than the Christ who was to come; we shail n 
be involved among the number of those Jews, who were 

- Fy fended at Jesus because of his low! y and suffering condit 

: . and would not, there fore, consent to acknowle dge him ast 

BT nk promis ed Messiah of God. On the contrary, as_ believers 

Si the prophets, we should expect to find ina pretender to the Mes- 

eb siahship the counte rpart of the attributes belonging to the s1 

cs ‘i ject of this psalm. E 

a The apostrophy of the prophetic personage of this psalm i: 4 

me 3h in harmony with the address of Jesus to the Father, whe: 

Bai the lions of Judah were about to apprehend him and depriv 

es himof life; for, according to the testimony of « to 

* “ prayed, saying, ‘Mather, if thou wilt, take this cup av + from 

o me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.’ An ‘d ther 

i appeared to hima messenger from heaven, strengthening hin 

. “ae And be ing in an agony of arief ty he prayed. the more fervently, 

4 and his sweat fell like clotted blood to the ground.”’ 

st In the second verse of this psalm, the prophetic subject th 

ee of, whom I shall hereafter style the Messiah, says, “I ¢ ally up- 

a | on God, who performeth all thiag for me;” and Mathew s ays 7 
ke that “about the ninth hour Jesus cried aloud, ‘My God, my 
5” God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ ” 

Bf In the third verse of the psalm, Messish says, ‘God will send 
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from heaven, and save me;’ and this he terms ‘putting to shame 
those who pant for his life’ —and ‘the sending forth his merey 
and his truth:’ and the Apostle testifies, that ‘there had been 
an earthquake; fora messenger of the Lord had descended 


from heaven who, having rolled the stone from the en- 


‘trance of the sepulchre, sat upon it. His countenance was 


like lightning, and his apparel white as snow.’ But in the 
Psalm the Messiah says, that this messenger was to “save” 
or to deliver him; and Matthew shows how he was to save him 
from the power of his murderers—namicly, by rolling away the 
stone by which the mouth of the sepulchre was walled up. Be 
sides it was fit, that the Lord of al! Intelligenees should be 
ministered to by celestial spirits; so, alth ough by his own unaided 
p wer be eould have prostrate dd the \\ ull. and have struck the 
suards with terror, it became his dignity and the MaAgHICcence 
of the occasion, thata lightning-vissaged and a snow- while ap- 
parelled An fel should descend from high heaven, and open tor 
him the way. Atthe sightof him the Roman Sentinels were 
terrified, and became nerveless as dead men. By the way, 
Reader! If the hardy veterans of Rome became enervated, and 
trembled in the presence of the servant angel, how will it be 
= yon, if you obey hot the truth, when you shall stand be- 

e the auzust throne of thatangel’s Lord? A caitiff wretch 
indeed, would you be then;—the o bye et victim of your own re- 
morse. 

By this celestial interference, God put to shame the conspt- 
rators, Whohad deprived his Son of lite. J°or. in the first plae 
he completely foiled them, and cireumvented alt thetr intigues., 
He 1 nade | the very pagans they bad employed to watch their 
victim’s corpse to tesufy ogainst them, and to declare thata 
man clothed in light and white; pparel had come down from 

ve, and unbarred the chamber of death. He pushed them 

a full developement of their baseness. He proved by their 
own slaves, that when his Son proclaimed them liars to the 
people, he had told the truth. They bribed the soldiers, and 
taught therm to lie for that bribe, and to say, that his disciple: 
came by night, and stole him while the y siep! 

ie fourth verze of this spiritual song, describes the dispo- 
ition, Which the contemporaries of Messiah would manitest 
wards him. His life was to be in the midst of lions, or beasts 
I ‘ge f ‘*Tions”’ is ve ry expre $s1n ag of the peo! le of Judah 
and tg Jerusalem; it denotes precisely the tribe by which Mes- 
siah Was to be victimized. Jeveuil in, the city for its in- 
ery Minton is styled Arie}. or the lion of God, and hence its eit: 
zens, lions. Judah is termed by Jacob a lion’s whelp. and im 
1¢ Apocalypse, Jesus who was descended from Judah is styled 


ihe Lion of the Tribe of Judah. Among the lions of the 


tribe of Judah, Messiah dwelt. He describes them as of a 
lirce, kean, andcutting ¢ isposition. “‘] dwell,” says he, “among 
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them that breathe out fire; among men, whose teeth are spears 
and arrows, and whose tongue is a sharp sword.” Now, if we 
turn to the New Testament, we shall find that the biographers 
of Jesus give such an account of his contemporaries as proves 
them to be identical with the men, among whom it was pre. 
dicted the Messiah was to live: These fi:e-breathing, spear. 
teethed, sword-tongued men were no others than those, whom 
Jesus denounced as the hypocritical sons of Hell;—subtle ser. 

ents—the prophet-murdering Scribes and Pharisees of Israe} 
Io the fifty-filth Psalm they are thus alluded to; 


Their speech was softer than butter; 
But war was in their heart; 

Their words were smoother than oil, 
Yet were they drawn swords.” 


In the Psalm under consideration, Messiah says concerning 
them, “they have prepared a net for my steps; they have dig 
ged a pit before me; but into it they have fallen themselves.” 
—Their fate at the Destruction of Jerusalem abundantly veri- 
fies this prediction. ‘They were then baptized with fire, and 
burned as chaff in that furnace with unquenchable flame. 

But notwithstanding all their intrigues and secret villany, 
in the seventh verse, Mcssiah expresses his confidence in God; 
—“my heart is firm, my heart is firm, O God!” And in the 
eighth, the Holy Me which dwelt in Jesus immeasurably, 
utters a most remarkable prediction—remarkable because of its 
exact fulfillment. “I will wake,” says he, “with the early 
dawn.”—This isa prediction of the precise hour when the 
resurrection of the Messiah was to happen. In the 108th psalm 
itis repeated. ‘Turn, now, to the testimony of the Apostles. 
Matthew says, Sabbath being over, and the First Day of the 
week beginning to dawn, Mary the Magdalene and the other 
Mary went to risit the mts to seek Jesus; but, though 
they went thus early, he had risen as he foretold. Mark says, 
“and early in the morning they came to the tomb about sun- 
rise;’ and Luke, thst they went by day-break; and John, that 
they went early tc the sepulchre, while it was yet dark.” Now, 
why were the Apostles and Evangelists particular to specify 
the time of Jesus rising or waking from the sleep of death? 
Because the precise time had been noted in the psalms con- 
cerning the awaking of the Messiah; so that the identity of 
what was to te with what actually happened was another item 
of proof in favor of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

n conclusion Messiah cails upon God to exalt himself and 
his glory above the heavens and all the earth; and the 108th 

slam gives the reason why he should do 50, namely, “that thy 
eloved may be delivered.” 

Behold, then, O Reader, a few more of the “all things written 
concerning Jesus in the Psalms,” hymns, and spiritual songs 
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These documents are iull of the testimony for him. About 
1009 years elapsed between the uttering of these things and 
their actual fulfillment in the person of the Nazarene. Will 
you then if you be not a Christian, refuse to declare him Lord 
tothe glory of God the Father? Are you, in rejecting the 
counsel of God, determined to die a mad-man anda fool? We 
trust not! Be wise then, and if you believe not, search the Scrip- 
tures that you may believe; and believing, turn from the vanities 
of a giddy world; obey the true gospel, and though friends may 
frown, and janus-faced professors look cold, and the votaries of 
fashion ridicule you, demean yourself henceforth, as “an Israel- 
ite indeed in Whom there is no guile,”—and ‘glory, honor, in- 
corruptibility’ and life are yours through the endiess ages of 
eternity. EDITOR. 


The Danger of Singing the Psalms. 


“Marot, the first of the French Poets eaily expounded the 
principles of Calvin, and materially helped to disseminate 
them by his translations of the Psalms, which soon became the 
favorite chart of the people. To sing them, however, was con- 
sidered a crime worthy of the stake, and Marot was obliged to 
save himself from that punishment by voluntary exile.”— Mist. 
of France. 
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60ra CAPTER OF ISAIAH PARAPHRASED, 

The Prophet by a figure of speech called jrosopop@ia or 
personification addresses the land of Judea thus—‘“‘Arise from 
your political degradation, O Palestine, and resume your rank 
among the nations for the Lord is about to make vou glorious 
amongst the countries of the earth. Ignorance of the Lord 
shall pervade the world at the time of your renovation, but the 
glory of Jehovah shall be made evident in you. The Gentiles 
shall be attracted by your renown and kings shall come to you. 
Lift up youreyes and see—your sons and your daughters come 
from disdant lands to inhabit you. Your hearts shall fear the 
Lord on account of his power and shall expand with gratitude 
to him for lis returning love: the numerous ships of the sea 
shall be converted to your use. You, O Palestine, shall be 
covered with the multitude of Camels, with the Dromedaries 
of Midian, and Ephah, and Rebah, bringing gold and incense: 
these shall cause praise to be given tothe Lord. The flocks of 
Kedar and the rams of Nebaioth shall grace your pastures and 
shall be acceptable sacrifices on my altar: I will render glori- 
ous my sanctuary. Who are these so numerous that fly, as it 
were, like a cloud and as doves to their cots? 

The nations of Europe shall wait todo my will, the ships of 
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Britain first, shall bring your children from far countries w;y;, 
their silver and their gold. Foreigners shall build your wa), 
and their kings shall,render you kind offices; for in my anger | 
have punished you, but in my favor I will be merciful to yoy 
Your city gate shall be opened continually that the riches ¢, 
the Gentiles may be brought to you and that their kings yyy, 
visit you. The nations that will not assist to establish yy 
shall be entirely destroyed. 

ir, pine and box wood shall be brought to ornament my 
sanctuary; | the Lord will make glorious the place of my reg. 
dence. ‘The descendants of those that afflicted you shall coy, 
submissive and shall call you the city of the Lord the Ho, 
One of Israel. You have been forsaken and despised—{y: 
you shall be renouned for ever and a source of joy to many 
generations. The Gentiles aud their kings shall be your pr. 
tection and you shall know that I the Lord am your Sayioy; 
and your Redemer the Mighty One of Jacob. Instead of bras 
there shall be used gold, instead of iron, silver; for wood then 
shall be brass, and for stones, iron. Your officers shall be mej 
of peace, and your exactors honoroble. The din ef strife shal! 
be no more heard in you, and you shall no more be wasted by 
the unbeliever, but you shall call your defence walls of Salva. 
tion and the gates Praise to Jehovah. You shall no more hay 
need of Potentates of the earth to patronize you; the Lord sha! 
be your Patron and He in whom you shall glory. He shal! 
no more withdraw his countenance from you for the days ¢! 
your affliction shall be ended. The people shall allbe righteous, 
they shallinherit you forever, they are the branch of my planting 
and the work of my hands that | may be rendered glorious 1s 
them. They shall increase in number amazingly. I the 
Lord will bring these things to pass in due time.” 

From the foregoing Prophecy we may be assured that how 
much soever the Jews have been persecuted, and under what- 
ever civil disabilities they may labor at the present rnoment, 
the day ts approaching when they shall no more be scatter 
ed up and downon the face of the earth without “rest 
for the sole of their feet.’ The time is not far distant when the 
sanctuary shall be cleansed, and sacrifice again offered on 
Moriah. The commercial nations among which Britain stands 
foremost will employ their fleet in conveying the descendants 
of Jacob with their silver and their gold to the land of their sires, 
and the kings of the earth will vie in assisting to plant the an- 
cient olive tree in its native soil. This process will not occupy 
long now that shins fly over the waters by means of steam. 

Could we but tien view the earth witha bird’s eye glance we 
should see armies of Israelites speeding along like the army 
of Alexandria (the he-goat of Prophecy ) their feet scarce touch- 
iag the ground. We should see them coming from the East, 
fram tho Weert. from the North, and ‘ran the Scuth—-from the 











jistant parts of Asia, from America, from Europe, from Africa, 
fom far Austialasia, the burning deserts of Libya and the icy 
-ogions of Boreas, all tending to one common centre, the be- 
loved Jerusalem. Joy will sparkle in their eye. Elasticity 
will be in their steps; their hearts will thrill with gratitude to 
Jehovah for the return of his love towards his ancient people. 
Judea now so deserted, covered with ruined cities, and her 
jelds uncultivated shall be renovated and blossom as the rose. 
Jerusalem shall no more be trodden under foot of the Gentiles; 
her holy mounts no more polluted by the foot of the Infidel, the 
mosques no more echo with the chant of the Koran. 

How changed will then be Palestine! Freed from the despot- 

sway of the Mussulman, cities arise from their ruins, her 
rich lands are cultivated and her pastures covered with the 
“flocks of Kedar and the rams of Nebaioth.” Then again 
shall bloom the “rose of Sharon and the lilly of the valley.” 
banon will again wave with stately cedars. Canaan once 
more flow with milk and honey. ‘“I the Lord will hasten itin 
\is time.” 

If the reader should enquire when the Lord will consummate 
this event, I would refer him to 8th chapt. of Daniel, 13th and 
4th verses, Which read thus—*“Then I heard one saint speak- 
ing, and another saint said unto that certain saint who spake, 
How long shall be the vision concerning the daily sacrifice 
snd the transgression of desolation to give both the sanctuary 
ind the host to be trodden under foot? And he said unto me, 
into two thousand and three hundred days, tHeN shall the 
sanctuary be cleansed.” 

Making the 2300 days (years) commence at the time Dan- 
el’s 70 weeks began, namely, 453 B. C. the consummation will 
take place about A. D. 1847. 

If the intelligent Christian will turn bis attention to the 
vents that are now transpiring in the East, he will conclude 
‘hat things are, even now, working together for the fulfillment 
.[saiah’s prophecy. 

When this event shall have taken place we may look for- 
ward to the time when the trump of the Archangel shall sound, 
ind the dead in Christ shall rise—when Messiah shal! ascend 
‘ne throne of his father David, and reign during the Millenial 
age. 

May we, like the wise virgins, have oil in our lamps, that 
woen the Bridegroom comes, we may he ready to enter in with 
ium to the marriage supper of the Lamb. 


Tue Jews Movinc ror PaLestine.—Within afew years great 
numbers have gone thither—they amount now to above 40,000 and 
cre increasing in multitude by large annual additions. In the first 


days of last month a Jarge number of Israelites from,the state of 
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Morocco arrived at Marseilles, in order to embark there for 4), 
coast of Syria and’proceed{thence on a pilgrimage to Jerusalery,. 


A letter from Alexandria Egypt, says,—‘Foreigners daily arriy, 
from the Red Sea and from Europe. The journey through the cop. 
venience of European travelling, a voyage from Bombay to Tries:, 
will shortly be a party of pleasure. This year 800 Europeans cross. 
ed the desert, and next year their number will probably be treble. 
A regular English coach line is to be established between A),y. 
andria and Suez.” 


0 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


By the favor of more than twenty years’ space, and with ti 
assistance of an understanding which, by its general soundue- 
and vigor, more than compensates for what it may want 
profundity and comprehensiveness, We English, have now ar 
rived at a pretty satisfactory solution of the common problems 
of German Literature—Many things are known now—anu 
form indeed, part of the common atmosphere, in which cultivar. 
ed minds breathe—thai twenty years ago, were either altogeth- 
er unknown or known only to those few extravagant and living 
spirits that will at all times make a conscience of going | 
weal or woe into every region, where no other person « 
went before them. = 

We know now almost universally, that Immanuel Kant.s 
not a Mystic, and that Goethe is not a whispering Sentiment 
ist, as little as he is a god. But there remains behind thos 
vulgar prolegomena, a wide unbounded region of Germas 
thought, descending deep into the high, into those lotuest 1 
gions of religion, where we are invited to drink of the waters 
of the river of life, that flow from beneath the throne of 
Everlasting.—This region is as yet untrodden by the most 
us; and, so far as we can judge from the echoes of strange Bi- 
bylonic voices, and the dark shadows of gigantic distortion: 
that have hence wandered over to our coasts, there seems | 
no sufficient reason, why we should disturb the peace o! ov 
souls by launching forth into this new voyage of perilous is 
covery. So far as we, from our point of view, can perciey: 
German theology, or German metaphysics, (for they are at bo" 
tom the same) is a waste-howling wilderness of hopeless sk¢)- 
ticism—an abatose eremia more wild and wintry than thal 
which Prometheus was rock-bound by the anger of Jove; 4 pr- 
vince of Cimmerian darkness, where there is only light enous: 
to see long dismal rows of cold intellectual faces, prying ©" 
ously into the dissected body of the dead Beautiful. Nor © 
we allow ourselves to be deceived by the nnmber of wandering 
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lights that ever and anon perform strange revolutions through 
that atmosphere of darkness. We see that these luminaries 
have no healthy permanency like the sun; and we know that 
the fields do not grow green beneath them. And if, at any 
time, some calm ee — (a Novalis perhaps, ) with the 
carriage of an angel, sails solemnly through the inextricable 
rymult of vain opinions, we are more confounded than consoled 
by such apparition; we have not been accustomed to deal with 
religious fantasmagoria;—at all events, a little floating poetry 
in the air, will not compensate for the cold barren reality of the 
earth —the Englishman as yet sees nothing, that can invite 
him to the serious study of German Theology. 

There can be no doubt that the Englishman; in thus con- 
cluding, is acting in perfect conformity with that sound sense, 
for which, above all the races of men, he is so remarkable. A 
genuine Englishman (we speak not of those who delight in 
playing mountabank tricks) will not embark on a journey, 
merely for the pleasure of sailing ina balloon; he must know 
where he is going, and he must also know fthat the vehicle in 
which he travels will convey him thither, inthe most direct 
and expeditious manner. 

Now, what does German Theology offer to us by way of 
useful helps and aids in the perplexed journey that we all tra- 
vel to the grave and to the undiscovered country beyond it? 
Has Immanuel Kant, with his searching analysis and his com- 
prehensive grasp; has Herder, with his restless spirit of inves- 
tigation, and his fiery heart, that literally raged with humani- 
ty; has Schleirmacher with all his pure Platonism of senti- 
ment; has Gesenius, with all his Hebrew;or Wegscheider, with 
all his reason, been able more clearly than we do to see through 
that rent in the coffin of mortality, beyond which the star of 
the Christian’s hope shines benignly? Not they. On the con- 
trary, the tendency of all their doings seems to have been to 
undermine the foundations of Christianity, and to leave us 
(with the exception of some smooth ‘eviabilis superstitio,’ 
and the ‘odiumhumani generis, that distinguished the vulgar 
sectof the Nazarenes. - The factis undeniable. 

The Germans are not an irreligious nation,—far from it;— 
but they certainly have succeeded most effectually, so far as 
their own national belief is concerned, in evaporating all that 
is solid and substantial, in Christianity, in taking away from 
beneath our feet, all that is real and historical in the faith of 
centuries, 


_Ifto the English Theologian, the Life of Christ is sometimes 
litle better than a mechanical series of miracles, here at least 
we have a frame work into which a soul may be breathed: but 
to the German theologian there is no life of Christ at all; the 
Whole is mythus, allegory, epos; the miracles, if they‘are not 
old wives’ tales, are mere magnified and glorified pictures of 
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Nature’s most common common-places: and to be Chrisiigy 
merely to live in the God-begotten idea of moral perfection... 
which the name of Messiah, doubtless is the enduring ty», 
but the name of Plato, as much so. The Titanic 5, 
chitecture of the Old Tcstament, evaporates by a like proces. 
into smoke. As Wolff taught a new catechism to the schols:. 
of his country, so that we now no longer hear of Homer’s |}),) 
and Homei’s Odyssey; but only of the Homeric ballads, g, j, 
also seems to have sent a watch-word to the theologians, ay) 
we hear no more of the books of Moses, but merely of the \.. 
saic legend, the Mosaic mythus, the Mosaic epos; and th): 
which was late a mystic volume, out of whose pages floy,, 
fountains of living water, has become an ancient scrol! for: 
eurious to read, a Hebrew parchment, for the learned to cor, 
mentupon. The finger of God meves no longer Visibly, wy): 
ing bright hopes upon the walls of our prison house;—like He. 
mer’s ghosts, (eidola amaura), we wander melancholy, day; 
amid darkness; and we hear nothing but confcunding voices ¢ 
foolish opinions and infantine babblings, of which, whethe: 
coming from outselves or others, we had long sickencd ever 
unto death. 

The anchor of certainty has again been torn from the inte! 
lect of man; our brightest hopes, which Christianity made | 
shine like the stars in the firmament, are now a second tim 
sent to float like loose bubbles on the ocean of bottomless spee- 
ulation; we cannot even look devoutly for the second advent «: 
Christ to convince us that there ever was a first; for Immaaue! 
Kant has made every man his own legislator and the Categori. 
cal Imperative will not submit to be taught even by the Epipha- 
ny of God. 

“Why, therefore, it will be asked, do we tempt God, }) 
epening up this shoreless sea of doubt, and throwing the helm. 
less barks of human souls abroad upon its waves? Are we en 
vious of the fate of Pliny and desirous to throw away th 
precious gift of existence, for the idle curiosity of contemplat- 
ing With nearer gaze this smoke and fire of a burning mountain’ 
If this analogy were perfectly appropriate in all its points, the 
course of every wise man would be clear—to keep out | 
harm’s way. But if God has thrown the dark valley of the 
shadow of death in the direct road betwixt us and heaven, 1! 's 
not for us to turn aside from that perilous passage, because the 
light on the road which we have hitherto travelled, has been 
uniformly weg vee and comfortable to the eye; and most cer- 
tain is it, that doubtand perplexity are the portals of faith, a: 
sorrow and anguish of soul and honest self-reproach, are the 
beginnings of sanctification, (of a reformation which nee! 
be repented of !) 

Tiue it is that humanfnature, in its present frail estate, cau 
scarcely afford to lose the glorious hope of immortality {0 
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any thing that Kant, or Hegel, or Goet'\« jh fer in its 
stead; but still less can human nature «" ~ se truth, 
and the constraining power of reality. | it to me, 
that I hold the scepter of the world in i ’ all the 
' while T am haunted with the suspicion he mere 
bauble of achild? And thus, in religiou. 4 necially, 
js it of the utmost importance that what a ‘ves, he 
believes with his whole soul; for certainly 1 « ch upon 
quantity as upon the quality of his faith, doe calvation 
depend. 
if a man, therefore, has any doubt upon relig: «: subjects, 
' and German theology comes in his way, it is in vain for him 
' to say to his difficulties, Get ye gone for this time, when ] 
have a more convenient season I will call for you. If the 
faith in which the religious man seeks to live, is tobe any thing 
better than a floating cloud, he must examine and question, 
_ (though human creeds and confessions of faith, and human 
| traditions, all be thereby consigned to the “moles and the 
| bats,”) and no one ever examined and questioned to any purf 
' pose, who had not first learned todoubt. If our religion is to 
be any thing better thana mere garment,—a mere piece of her- 
_aldric blazonry, it is of essential importance, that we should 
know exactly where we are. If there be any suspicion about 
_ the matter, let us make minnte inquiry, whether it be mid-day 
- or mid-night, or merely the morning redness ofa day that shall 
_ be-—And if the devil be abroad ‘any where, let us, by all means 


see him, for the prince of the power of the air’ works ever most 
' dangerously in the dark.” 
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THE UTILITY, OR BENEFICIAL TENDENCY, OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


By Ratpn Warpraw, Georg: Street, Glasgow 
That the soul be without knowledge, it is not good.— Proverbs xix: 2. 


Tae connexion of these words with the latter clause of the verse 
—“and he that hasteth with his feet sinneth”—has led critics to 
attach different senses to the word “knowledge,”—to propose 
different supplements, and to suggest different translations and par- 
aphrases. The following are a specimen. “It is not good for the 
soul to be without caution; for he that hasteth with his feet sin- 
neth:” “Quickness of action without prudence of spiritis not good; 
for he that hasteth with his feet sinneth:’—‘‘Fervent zeal with- 
out prudenee is not good; for he that hasteth with his feet sinn- 
eth:”—*Tgnorance of one’s self is not good; and he that is hasty 
of foot sinneth.” 


These various free renderings express, respectively, correct sen- 
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timents,—truth of practical value. But there does not appear ty 
be the least necessity for any alteration of the received versio, 
The tendency of ignorance in general, as well as of sel f-isnorapes 
as universal experience testifies, is to produce that ,“hastinegs o: 
foot,” that imprudent precipitation,which the latter part of the verse 
associates, as its too frequent cause, with the commission of sip. 

I consider the text as a legitimate one, for a brief and geye, 
discussion of the wit/ity, or beneficial tendency of knowledge 
and that, not only in restraining undue haste of spirit and of acijoy, 
and preventing the sin to which it gives birth; but, more compre. 
hensively, in the supy ression of evil, and the production of good,— 
I do notat allintendany full and formal consideration of a subjc¢ 
so extensive and so important; but merely to follow out a shor 
train of general observation. | 

To the Tree, of divine planting, which grew in the midst 
Eden, the happy seat of man’s primeval innocence, the designatio; 
is given, in the inspired history, of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.”—The designation has been interpreted in differen: 
ways. Some critics and commentators of eminence have ex.- 
plained it as meaning simply the Test whereby it should } 
known whether good or evil was to be the character and destiny of 
the newly-formed creature.—But, simple and ingenius as this ex- 
planation may seem, the language of the tempter, (Gen. iii. 5.) 
“God doth ‘know that in the days ye eat thereof ye shall be; 
God, knowing good and evil,”—compare with the subsequent lan- 
guage of God himself (Gen. ili: 22.) ‘*Behold the man is becom 
as one of us, to know good and evil,” appears decidedly to favor th 
more commcnly received interpretation, that by the eating of th 
mterdicted fruit the happy creature, who had previously known 
only good, should come to the knowledge of evil also, and shoul 
discover, by miserable experience, the difference between the om 
and the other. 

But, which of these soever be the true meaning of the designa- 
tion, it is matter of fact, that immediately on the act of disobedi- 
ence being perpetrated, man became, practically and experimen- 
tally, acquainted with evil, of which, whatever might be his the- 
oretical or abstract conceptions, he had had, till then, a know!- 
edge from his own experience. When he came from the hand ot 
his Almighty Maker, he bore in mind and heart, his intellectua’ 
and moral image. The indications of holiness, as well as of be- 
nevolence and skill, were apparent in the entire constitution of his 
nature. Apart from the exquisite workmanship of his corporea! 
frame,—the symmetry of its outward, and the marvellous intrica- 
cy and delicacy of its inward structure,—there was the perfection 
of light in his understanding, the perfection of purity in his heart, 
and the perfection pf ohedience in his life: and these, fitting him for 
intercourse with the ‘Father of his spirit,”’ constituted the pertec- 
tion of his felicity. 

Of the variety and extent of man’s knowledge of nature helor 
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his fall, we can say but little with certainty and precision. —] 
mention the knowledge of nature only, because then, when the 
world was but just formed, and time to its inhabitants was 
only commencing, there was of course no history, no territori- 
al geography, no manners an’! customs of neighboring and 
remote nations, and no general literature. And with regard to 
the particular department of knowledge specified, one general ob- 
servation shall suffice:—that, few and distinct as the intimations 
of its amount in the sacred record are, they are quite sufficient 
to warrant the rejection of the hypothesis broached by some 
philosophers, and countenanced at times by the inconsiderate 
language of persons who do not advert to its inconsistency with 
the inspired narrative,—that the primeval condition of our race 
was one of savage ignorance, cut of which they were left to 
grope their way forward, by gradual advances, to knowledge 
and refinement:—an hypothesis, indeed, which, on the ground 
of reason itself, independently of the statements of revelation, 
might confidently be rejected with indignation, disgust, and scorn, 
as at variance with every rignt concepticn of the wisdom and 
goodness of Deity. No supposition can be more unlikely, if 
reason be consulted; none more indubitably false, if we follow 
revelation. 


What would have been the history of human knowledge, had man 
continued in his state of original innocence,—had sin introduced no 
confusion and misrule amongst the principles and faculties of liis 
nature,—had he remained in the exercise of all his powers, unde- 
bilitated and unprejudiced, untouched by any of those perverting 
influences of which he has since been, unhappily, the subject,— 
it isa vain thing for us to conjecture. The field of speculation, 
on such a subject, may be a tempting one to an excursive and 
soaring fancy. We might draw a very splendid and fascinating 
picture:—and how splendid and fascinating soever, we might be 
very sure that the conception formed by the mind of a fallen crea- 
ture would, in comprehensiveness and elevation, be far within the 
limits, and far below the loftiness, of the imagined reality,—the 
reality of unfallen grandeur, in a creature made after the likeness 
of God.—Proud as has been at times the march of science,—(1 
say ‘‘at times,” because it has also had its periods of humbling 
retrogression)—and proudly as the votaries of science have es- 
timated and eulogized that march; how different must have been 
the scene,—how much more worthy of the intenseness of admira- 
tion, kad the faculties of man been undebased by sin, and the ea- 
gle vision of his intellect, unobscured by its filmy and distorting 
prejudices! For, although it is especially on subjects of a moral 
and religious character that the cloudiness and obliquity of this 
vision are manifested, yet even in other departments of knowledge, 
in which there may seem nothing in the nature of the investiga- 
tions themselves that could at all touch any latent spring of cor- 
ruption, there are not a few influences to be found, which serve 
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to retard and bewilder the progress of discovery and of truth, 
They are concentrated in seELF;—vanity, au) ition, interest, envy, 
jealousy of others, love of what is old, love of \ vat is new, and 
an overweening predilection foral! that is our ows.—l have said 
that science has had, in different ages anc 12'\ons, its seasons of 
retrogression:—and, although the observation is a self-evidently 


just one, that the present time is the old age of the world, rathe; 
than its earlier periods; and that it is an illusion which many 
minds practise upon themselves, when they make their appeals 
to antiquily, and forgetthat the more remote the antiquity to which 
they appeal, the younger at that period become the world’s exis. 
tence and the world’s experience,—and that, as the werld is daily 

etting older, the authority of its growing experience should be 
daily on the increase;—yet true as it is, notwithstanding, that in 
some at Jeast of the arts and sciences, there are not wanting me. 
morials of a state of attainment in ages long since past, such as 
leaves the artists and scientific men, even of our own day, in as- 
tonishment and mortification, 


But, without attempting any fanciful comparison, (for more 
than fanciful it could hardly be,) of the state of knowledge of an- 
imate and inanimate nature before and since the fall; there is one 
thing of which, on the assumption of the divine authority of the 
Bible, we are infallibly sure,—that the most interesting, and sub- 
lime of all knowledge was possessed, during the former short and 
transitory — of our history, in a perfection unequalled, nay, 
unapproached, since the entrance of sin. J need hardly to say to 
what description of knowledge I refer. What can the most ex- 
cellent, interesting, and sublime of all knowledge be, but the 
knowledge of Gop HimseLF? That men should not now so es- 
teem it, and show the sincerity of their high estimate by their soli- 
citude to obtain it, is one amongst the many affecting evidences of 
their fallen state.—InJwhat manner this knowledge was originally 
imparted to the mind of the first man, we need nct attempt to ex- 
plain. We have no experience of our own with which to compare 
it; and the only man who ever had,—those “holy men of God 
who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’’—with 
whose minds the God who created them held immediate and in- 
fallible communion,—have given us no description, from which 
any conception of it can be formed; and indeed, in all prebability, 
no very clear conception could, by any such description, have been 
—— That Deity has the power of imparting whatever 
knowledge he pleases to minds of his own creation, we might as 
well avow ourselves atheists at once, as intimate a doubt. The 
denial of such a power would place the Creator below the creature. 
He may einpley external mediums of communication; and this, it 
would appear from the inspired record he originally did: but this 
was not necessary. He had then, and can never cease to have, 
immediate access to all created minds; and by direct spiritual 
suggestion, though in a way mysterious even to those who had 
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the experience of it, and how much more to others, could trans- 
fer the dictates of his own mind to theirs, with such an intuitive 
discrimination of what was divine from what was self-suggested, 
as to preclude the possibility of mistake or confusion. 

Besides the direct impartation to man at first, by the Divine Be- 
ing himself, of the knowledge of his own glorious nature and 
character,—the perfections of that character continued to be dis- 
played before the senses of the holy and happy tenants of Para- 
dise, being written in letters of light, on all the works of his 
hands by which they were surrounded. It was not amidst the 
heauties and sublimities of the new-born world, that man “wan- 
dered with brute unconscious gaze” on the productions of divine 
intelligence, omnipotence, and love. All was full of God; and in 
all He was contemplated with devout transport. The vision of 
Him in every thing visible, was the very charm of Creation. He 
was seen alike in the grandest and minutest of his works—“giv- 
ing its lustre to the insect’s wing, and wheeling his throne upon 
the rolling worlds;—and He was seen with an awe in which there 
was no apprehension, and 2 love in which there was no misgiv- 
ing. ‘The eye” of the sinless child of nature and of God “affect- 
ed his heart;’’ and his heart, in return, from the fountain of un- 
tainted devotion, filled his eye with the beamings of intelligent 
joy, and the smiling tear of delighted affection. Wonderful and 
attractive as the works are in themselves, there was still sablim- 
er wonder, and still mightier attraction in the great and good Be- 
ing by whom they were all made, and whose glory they all pro- 
claimed :— 


“These are thy works, Parent of good, 
Almighty :—thine this universal frame 
So wondrous fair!—Tuysecr how wondrous then!” 


Here lies one of the chief points of contrast between the knowl- 
edge preceding, and the knowledge subsequent, to the fall. Even 
in its degenerated state, the powers of the human intellect have at 
times, in the regions of scientific investigation, discovered au 
acuteness of discernment, a vastness of comprehension, a far- 
sightedness of penetration, and a perseverance of laborious and 
successful research, such as fill us with well founded admiration, 
and draw forth spontaneous and fervent praise. But to no pious 
mind can the fact fail to be the subject of deep distress, that, 
whilst the faculties of man’s understanding have thus admirably, 
in the progress of science, developed and commended themselves, 
there has all along been presented, in association with this com- 
manding display, so mournful a discovery of the native ungodli- 
ness of his heart. It is a fact which history places beyond ques- 
tion, that, in the retrospect of the past, the nearer we come to the 
aye of Noah, the second father of the human family, we meet with 
the clearer traces of a pure theology; and that, as we recede from 
that period, we discover growing degeneracy and corvuption, in 
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the notions of deity, and the forms of his worship, till polythe,., 
and idolatry, with all their varieties of folly, and cruelty, ang pol. 
lution, overspread the world. In proportion as human wisiq, 
applied itself to the original intimations of God, the conseyyey, 
was, not improvement, but deterioration. Whatever it touch, 
it marred, It spoiled what was good; and it never mended w},,. 
was evil. It advanced science; it left religion, as far as its ¢,, 
ruptions were concerned, as it found it. With all its refined 9: 
stractions, and conjectural speculations, the admired philosoy\, 
of antiquity never lightened, by one shade, the darkuess of , 
prevailing superstition, nor mitigated one pang of its ruthlessnes. 
nor cleansed away one spot of its pollution. Instead of throw)s. 
down the temples and altars of the “gods many and lords inay) 
of the Gentiles,—no where was the number of these greater, 
where was their worship more costly, more ridiculous, or 1 
vile, than in the very seat of its celebrity. The chief abodes 
philosophy were the most noted high-places of idelatry. 

Let me not be misunderstood,—as if, by such remarks, it yw 
my intention to undervalue the pursuits of science and litcraty 
or the diffusion of general knowledge. [ar from me _ be suet 
purpose! Most unfeignedly do] rejoice in the advancement cf suc 
knowledge and in the success of al] the means for its univers: 
commuuication, by which our age, and especially our country, ar 
distinguished. Ihave no sympathy with the apprehensions 
those who are tremblingly a as of the spread of information. 
My mind is a stranger to such fears, whether political or religious. 
There is ground for congratulation, not for despondency, in 1! 
prevading thirst for knowledge, and in the zealous desire on th 
part of those who are in possession of it, to gratify that thirst. } 
all means, let it be quenched to the uttermost. I rejoice int! 
multiplication of ‘schools for all,”—of village libraries, perm 
nent or ambulatory,—of Mechanic’s Institutions,—of cheap pu)- 
lications—of gratuitous lectures,—and in all the other methods }) 
which knowledge. in its various departments, is hastening | 
universality. With all the pleasing stir, and animation of inter- 
est which it occasions, it is calculated in various ways, to cont 
preseut and unltimate benefit, both on individuals and on the com- 
munity, 
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JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Justin was born at Neapolis, the ancient Sichem, in Samaria 
His father was a heathen Greek,and trained him up in paganism. 
Justin was educated in all the learning of the Greeks, and early 
imbibed a predilection for the study of philosophy. ‘To mature 
his pursuits, he travelled into Egypt, investigated the tenets 0! 
the various philosophical sects attended by turns a number © 
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‘he different schools and finally attached himself with consider- 
ble enthusiasm to{the Platonists. The superior intellectuality 
f Platonism—its freedom from the grossness which more or 
iess characterised the other philosuphical systems, appears to 
nave been Justin’s attraction, He found more mental rest in its 
jogmas, than he could find in others: yet he had strong apprehen- 
sionsofstillnot having discovered the truth. Even Platonism, 
with all its refinements and exalted specniations, could not place 
,is inquiring mind in repose. One day when walking by the 
sea-side wrapped in meditation, he met an old man of pleasing 
and venerable aspect, whose grave and settled complacency ar- 
rested his attention. The aged disciple spoke to him of the ex- 
ellencies of Platonism,and having excited his interest,unveiled 
‘o him so skilfully the superior and glorious excellence of Chris- 
tianity, that Justin almost on the instant renounced the refuge 
{ philosophy for the blessed refuge of the gospel. He applied 
his powerful and somewhat sceptical inind to a vigorous inves- 
tigation of the Christian religion; but he had begun to be persu 
aded of its truth, and did not investigate long till he avowed his 
cordial and full conviction. He was converted about the year 132. 
After embracing Cristianity, he still retained the habit and 
profession ofa philosopher; and he became eminently useful in 
defending the gospel and diffusing the knowledge of Christ 
among the educated and intellectual classes of society. 

Justin Martyr wasone ofthe earliest and most distinguished 
writers of the Christian Church: and he reflected honour on 
the profession of Chritianity, by his extensive learning and the 
attractive purity of his life. He imbided from the Seriptures clear 
and spiritual views of the doctrines of the gospel, especially 
ihe necessity of the atonement,and the all-sufficiency of Christ. 
He exhibits in his writings the faith and practice of the early 
Christians, and affords pleasing evidence that both—in modern 
phrase—were strictly evangelical, or were modelled on what are 
usually termed the doctrines of grace. His testimony is of high 
value; it is copious, multiform explicit; and it is the testimony 
fa layman, a philosopher, an eminent scholar, a man of lofty 
intellectual powers, and a person who had travelled, and had 
mingled with all classes of society, and possessed the most com- 
manding means of observation. 

A persecution being raised against the Christians soon after 
Justin’s conversion, he addressed a powerful defence of Christian- 
ity tothe Emperor Antoninus Pius, and to the Caesars, Marcus 
Antoninus and Lucius Verus. Heafterwards addressed another 
to Mareus Aurelius, in which he vindicated the Christians fiom 
the aspersions of a host of calumniators: and defended the Chris- 
tian faith from the objections of the Cynic philosopher, Cres- 
cens. These *‘Apologies,” as they are called, were amongst 
the earliest of the many compositions of the name which Chris- 
tian Writers gave to the public, and they are the most important 
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; on account principally of the pictures they contain of the pri». 
; itive faith, which have come down to moderntimes. Justip dy. 
. fended Christianity likewise against the Jews, and wiote a 4). 
r, logue with one T'rypho, in which,he disposes of the current Joy. 
ish arguments against the Messiahship ol Jesus. Healso wr,, 
a treatise on Monarchy, and two orations to the Gentiles on 4), 
got truths of Christianity. Some philosophical works, and one o 
: two theological pieces, are attributed to him which bear evidey.. 
of not having been his. Justin suffered martyrdom, A. }) 
136.—Selected. ) 
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THE GREAT NUMBER OF THE WALDENSES, 


The Waldenses, as they were ancient, were also numerous, 
This sect, says Rainerus, were in nearly every country; multiplie: 
says Sanderus, through all lands; infected, says Cesarius, a t) 
sand cities, and spread their contagion, says Ciaconius, throug) 
almost the whole Latin world. Scarcely any region, says Gretuen 
remained free and untainted from this pestilence. The Walden- 
sians, says Popliner, spread, not only through France, but, also, 
through nearly all the European coasts, and appeared in Gaul, 
Spain, England, Scotland, Italy, Germany, Bohemia, Saxony 
Peland, and Lithuania. Matthew Paris represents this people as 

a spread through Bulgaria, Croatia, Dalmatia, Spain, and Germi- 
mi the ny. ‘Their number, according to Benedict, was prodigious in 
eS France, England, Piedmont, Sictly, Calabria, Poland, Bohemi 
Hed Saxony, Pomerania, Germany, Livonia, Sarmatia, Constantino- 
Be ple, Philadelphia, and Bulgaria. ‘Thouanus represents the Wa- 
ae denses as dispersed through Germany, Poland, Livonia, Italy, 
Bot! Apulia, Calabria, and Provence. Persecuted by the Inquisition, 
Heeige this simple people fied into England, Switzerland, Germany, 
+ France, Bohemia, Poland, and became, says Newburg, like the 
baa sand of the sea, without number, in Gaul,! Spain, Italy and Ger- 
ae many. ‘The Diocese of Passau, it was computed, contained forty 
Tepe Waldensian schools, and eight thousand W aldensian population. 
Be fhe Albigensian errors, according to Daniel, infected al! Lan- 
a guedoc, aud corrupted the nobility and the populace. The Rom- 
: ish temples, according to Bernard, were left without people, the 
ae people without pastors, and the pastors without respect. — Su/ected. 
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; Ti For The Advocate. 
; The brethren will hold three days meetings, the Lord will, at 

the following times and places, that is, at the Fork Meeting house 

in Lunenburg, to hegin Saturday before the 4th Lord’s day in July: 

, at Springfield same county to begin Saturday before the 4th Lord's 


day in August; and at Corinth Powhattan to begin Friday before 
4th Lord’s day in September 


